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subject, he has purposely omitted its discussion. It is his opin- 
ion, however, that Nietzsche, instead of leading the German or 
even the European thought of the present, goes directly counter 
to its main tendencies, and that the strong feeling now existing 
against his very name is merely a prejudice due to ignorance of 
his real position. To a certain extent it seems to me that Mr. 
Salter is right in this respect. Nietzsche's popularity, at least 
in the past, has always been greater outside the German Empire 
than within its limits; and no one could feel less sympathy than 
he with the commercial and imperial aims now summed up in 
the first line of the famous anthem, Deutschland ilber alles. He 
was constantly maintaining that the Germans had no Kultur 
that was worthy of the name. Nevertheless I do not see how he 
could have failed to welcome the war, and to regard it as the 
one great opportunity for Germany to save her soul alive, — 
perhaps even as the means of acquiring the soul that he some- 
times seemed to think she lacked. He greatly admired Napoleon 
and often cited him, together with Caesar Borgia as an historical 
instance of the superman. It is absurd to say that Nietzsche 
brought about the War, but on the other hand it is no more than 
the simple truth to recognize that in his theories are to be found a 
justification for all that his countrymen have done or may still do. 

Gkace Neal Dolson. 

Elements op Constbuctive Philosophy. By J. S. Mackenzie, 
Emeritus Professor of Logic and Philosophy, University Col- 
lege, Cardiff. London: George Allen and Unwin, Ltd. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. Pp. 487. Price, 12s. 6d. net. 

Dr. Mackenzie is heartily to be congratulated on the com- 
pletion of a task which has occupied him in spite of many inter- 
ruptions for upwards of a quarter of a century. He is so anxious 
to seek light wherever it may be found and so ready to adjust his 
views in order that they may reflect as much of it as possible 
that one can hardly avoid wondering how many drafts were cast 
aside in the process. The result is a volume which reflects extra- 
ordinarily well recent philosophical tendencies. Readers of Dr. 
Mackenzie's previous writings" do not require to be told that he 
takes the utmost pains to make his meaning clear and assists 
the student with ample references to a wide range of philosophy 
and literature. The plan of the book is simple enough. The 
first part discusses certain general problems about knowledge 
and its relation to reality. In the second there follows a con- 
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sideration of some more special metaphysical problems, causality, 
modes of unity, and these general conceptions which bear par- 
ticularly on ethics and politics. The scheme is completed by 
an attempt to determine how far we are justified in regarding 
the universe as a cosmos or perfect order. Such a book must 
be of the utmost use to senior students as well as those people 
(if there are any) who take a general interest in philosophy. And 
it does not matter how senior the students are. 

The first few chapters may be thought disappointing, because 
so many important and interesting problems are raised, dis- 
cussed briefly, and then dropped. Later on however they are 
taken up again and the earlier sketch filled in. Some difficulty 
of this sort is bound to arise in treating a complex and closely 
inter-related subject-matter. As a whole Dr. Mackenzie's 
scheme and method of treatment seem to be very ingenious; 
and though there are few philosophical problems on which he 
does not say something, his final treatment is never really scrappy 
or disconnected. But it makes it far from easy to say anything 
about one element in his doctrine without dragging in the others. 

The most obvious feature of Dr. Mackenzie's position is that 
while remaining broadly idealist in basis and structure it con- 
stantly takes account of, and is greatly influenced by, realism. 
Nothing, we know, could be more typical of the last quarter of a 
century, unless it be that in a serious metaphysical work prag- 
matism gets only a very small share of attention. The fact that 
the idea of choice seems most central in the system does not con- 
tradict this; for its function is only to unite knowledge and ac- 
tion. A man's choice exhibits itself in his beliefs as well as in 
his overt actions. In neither case are the grounds completely 
known: and the endeavour to work them out raises the problem 
of objective orders; which, in a particular and highly important 
instance, is that social order, the spiritual unity of mankind, 
which is the basis of moral and political obligation. This em- 
phasis on the notion of order marks a departure from the strict 
Hegelian tradition and the influence of Driesch and Royce. From 
the side of knowledge what seems most to distinguish Dr. Mac- 
kenzie's present view is his treatment of belief. Knowledge, in 
fact, is correct belief together with the apprehension of its ground. 
To distinguish belief from judgment certainly makes it possible 
to deal with some of the difficulties which have frequently been 
urged against Idealism. He will not admit, for example, that 
Vol. XXVIIL— No. 4. 8 
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there can be degrees of truth, though there are degrees in the 
correctness of belief. Similarly he denies that there are degrees of 
reality, though here his position is not so definite. Yet he main- 
tains the coherence theory of truth, and takes it to mean that 
the meaning of any judgment either is or is not in conformity 
with the structure of the system to which it refers. A proposi- 
tion is true if it is implied in the system; for only in relation to 
the system have truth and falsehood any meaning. This position 
is extremely difficult to understand, but it seems an essential part 
of Dr. Mackenzie's view, and may be brought out along with 
some other aspects of his thinking by a consideration of his ethics, 
which receives as such only a summary statement here, though 
we can appreciate pretty fully its relation to his metaphysics. 

Although he expresses agreement with Mr. Moore's views on 
intrinsic value, Dr. Mackenzie maintains that there is a sense in 
which ethics is a metaphysical science. By this he seems some- 
times to mean that it involves the study of certain fundamental 
ideas such as value or obligation in their objective significance, 
and that no idea can be taken as fundamental except on meta- 
physical grounds. This appears to involve an inconvenient sense 
of the term metaphysical, and is not what has usually been meant 
by those who have insisted most strongly on the close interr 
relation of ethics and metaphysics; for they have held that when 
we try to ascertain what good or value really means and what 
things are worth having for their own sake, we find that we can- 
not answer the question adequately without discussions which 
involve a theory of the structure of the universe as a whole. 
(This is quite a different thing from holding that ethical truths 
provide material for metaphysics.) Now Dr. Mackenzie some- 
times seems to lean to this second view. The earlier part of his 
discussion of value is excellent; the objectivity of value and the 
difference of intrinsic from instrumental value are carefully ex- 
plained. Then he proceeds to argue that while Truth, Beauty, 
and Goodness are the objects that most obviously present them- 
selves to us as having the former character, "no one of them 
could be accepted as really satisfactory, if the others were 
absent." From this I should have thought it followed that only 
the wholes in which all these elements (each of which, by the 
way, requires further definition) occur have intrinsic value. 
Something might perhaps be said for this view; but Dr. Mac- 
kenzie goes further, and for a most instructive reason. "It is 
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a mistake," he says, "to speak of the value of any single object 
as such." From which he concludes that it is doubtful whether 
anything can really be said to have intrinsic value except the 
cosmos. Yet "provisionally Truth, Beauty, and Goodness may 
be regarded as having intrinsic value" (p. 291). This is the 
difficulty about the coherence theory of truth over again. Dr. 
Mackenzie does not defend it on the usual grounds, because by 
a judgment he means a proposition and not a fragment torn 
from experience, the living unity of subject and object. I am 
at a loss to discover on what precisely he bases it. A system of 
truths may be inter-connected; it may be possible to infer one 
from another. But this does not mean that only the system is, 
true. A world may be made up of a number of things, and each 
of them may have value; as also may wholes in which they occur. 

I should like to notice in detail the most interesting discussion 
of personality and the super-personal by which Dr. Mackenzie 
works out more fully his view of moral and political life, but I 
shall pass them over, remarking only on two points. The first is 
that a more specific treatment would have been desirable of the 
way in which there can be reconciled the traditional idealist con- 
ception of the soul, which treats it on the whole as equivalent to 
the world as experienced and brought together in a focus, with 
that more generally (though not at all exclusively) associated 
with realism, which quite sharply distinguishes the self from the 
body and treats the former as a collection of mental states or 
even as a substance. The former view is dominant in Dr. Mac- 
kenzie's discussions of the social unities and of immortality, the 
latter in his sections on consciousness and knowledge. Sec- 
ondly, what he has to say about the general will is particularly 
good; he is most careful to distinguish sharply between society 
and the state. 

The final part of the book explains what grounds there are for 
regarding our universe as part of a cosmos, which is by hypo- 
thesis completely self-explanatory and perfect. Instead of try- 
ing to do this directly Dr. Mackenzie argues that those features 
in the universe which seem most obviously to conflict with such 
a possibility are, properly understood, compatible with it. This 
requires both a discussion of the meaning of the idea of a cosmos 
and a detailed examination of the nature of contingency, change, 
and evil. Special attention is devoted to the problem of infinity 
and its bearings on the nature of time and eternity, and a wel- 
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come attempt is made to bring some of the ideas of Indian phil- 
osophy into relation with Western theories of the Absolute. This 
rather empirical method is very attractive; and Dr. Mackenzie 
undoubtedly throws much light on the solution of these problems. 
But the same difficulty to which I have before referred re-emerges 
here. The spiritual unity of mankind, which has been called 
"the ultimate source of moral obligation" (p. 339) is, it is argued, 
not really self-explanatory, for it develops in relation to an alien 
world. It is difficult to see in what sense the world is alien to 
knowledge or beauty or love, or how its special character can 
affect the general conditions of moral action. Perhaps Dr. Mac- 
kenzie means that until you appreciate the cosmos fully you 
cannot certainly know that Truth and Beauty and Goodness are 
really worth having. Correction of belief is, I suppose, always 
possible. But no more than this recognition is required, unless 
you mean that any or all of these three are to be identified with the 
self-explanatory; in which case a judgment is true or a life good 
in so far as it expresses the whole; it has more of reality in it. 
But this, I take it, Dr. Mackenzie denies. "It is very mislead- 
ing," he says, "to say that what is important or valuable is more 
real than what is less important or less valuable" (p. 127). 
Nevertheless the latter is the usual idealist view. The source 
of the difficulty is much as before. If the whole is a system, are 
its parts intelligible only in relation to the system, or not? Do 
they possess their own character and also enter into the system, or 
does the system possess all the character there is? If you main- 
tain then that the whole is perfect, that need not on the former 
of these views mean that it has any moral character, though it 
may contain a number of highly moral people. Virtue is the 
mark, not of a world, but of a member of one. Whatever God 
is, on any traditional view of his nature, he cannot be moral. 
Dr. Mackenzie appears to hesitate at this conclusion; but if the 
idea of the cosmos is admitted at all, it seems inevitable. More- 
over it has orthodoxy on its side. 

The most striking characteristic of the whole volume remains 
to be mentioned. Very few philosophical works are written with 
the same admirable candour as this, or an equal determination to 
state fairly and try to solve every difficulty. Even if it had no 
other merits, it would give to the student an impressive lesson 
in the proper spirit of philosophical enquiry. 

M. W. Robieson. 

Belfast, Ireland. 



